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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while J pause, serve in vour harmony. 
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THE MUSICAL PROFESSION; AND THE MEANS OF ITS 
ADVANCEMENT CONSIDERED. 
NO. IIJ.—CATHEDRALS AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES. 
By Henry J. Gauntertr. 
«“ Wen you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as you can, for even yet will he far exceed, 
and when you exalt him. put forth all your strength, and be not weary, for you can never go 
far enough.”— The Apocrypha. 

“ We ought to understand what we pray for, that we may not, like birds, but like men, sing 
unto God. For blackbirds, and parrots, and crows, and pies, and such kind of fowls, are 
taught to sound forth what they understand not: But to sing with understanding is granted 
not toa bird, but to a man, through the good pleasure of God.’’—Augustine. 

** In the churches of the city, the voice of the people was like Heavenly thunder, when they 
answered aloud, Amen.’’"—Hierom. 

Ir has been shown that Music is the vehicle, the medium, through 
which is offered up that venerable form of pure, spiritual, and sublime 
devotion, which constitutes the daily service of our Cathedrals. We 
will now consider the intentions of the founders of our Collegiate 
Churches, the means provided by them for an efficient and reverential 
performance of the public worship; and how far these have been made 
applicable to carrying into effect their intentions. “The duty of our 
station,” says Adam Hoton, Bishop of St. David’s, in a grant conveying 
an advowson in trust for the maintenance and education of the choris- 
ters of that vathedral, and bearing the early date of 1363, “and the 
dictates of piety, alike require us to promote the solemnity of divine 
worship in our church, by making suitable provision for those who offi- 
ciate in the choir, lest the Bridegroom of the Church should be disgraced 
by the poverty of the servants and ministers of the bride. Now we ob- 
serve, in bitterness of heart, that the choristers, few in number, and 
without proper vestments, attend the choral service irregularly and luke- 
‘ warmly, because in times past little or no provision had been made for 
their temporal wants; namely, for their diet and clothing, without 
which, spiritual things cannot long subsist."* The master of the cho- 
risters is directed, in this grant, to elect and perfect the boys as choris- 


* Brief Account of Cathedral and Collegiate Schools, p. 18. 
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ters, and by exercise to advance them in learning. Thus early, we 
find education, diet, and clothing, provided for the members of the choir ; 
and in the code of statutes granted to the Reformed Establishments, 
the interests of the choirmen and choristers are most sedulously attended 
to. The statutes granted to the Cathedral church at Durham, ordain 
that there be ten chorister boys of tender age, with good voices and 
musical talent, who shall serve, minister, and sing in the choir. For 
their instruction, and to guide them in moral conduct, no less than to 
teach them the art of singing, one shall be chosen of unblemished life 
and reputation, and a proficient in singing and organ playing, who shall 
carefully occupy himself in teaching the boys, chanting the service, and 
playing the organ. “ And that he may the more diligently apply himself 
to the charge of instructing and superintending the boys, we permit him 
to be absent from the choir on ordinary days, provided he attend on 
Sundays and Festivals, and that a sufficient deputy be appointed to do 
the duty in his absence. Should he be found idle or negligent in teach- 
ing the boys, or in watchful and considerate attention to their health 
and proper education, let him after the third admonition be deposed 
from his office.” All the other statutes granted by Henry VIII, are 
equally precise, many of them more so; and this king was exceedingly 
anxious that his intentions should not be perverted or misunderstood. 
“ No work,” observes the grantor of the Charter to Ely, “is so piously 
undertaken, so prosperously executed, so happily completed, which may 
not be easily undermined and subverted by negligence and want of 
care. No statutes are made so strict and holy, but that in process of 
time they sink into contempt and oblivion, if not watched over with the 
constant vigilance of piety and zeal;” and in order that these abuses 
may never occur, he goes on to appoint a visitor, in the person of the 
Bishop of the diocess. The duties of the Precentor are, also, in most 
of the statutes of this date, clearly and accurately defined, in his cha- 
racter of leader and superintendant of the choir. At Exeter, the Pre- 
centor had the church of Peyngton, “ for governing the choir and the 
singing boys,” and also the church of Chudleigh, both the gift of Bishop 
Quivil. At this cathedral the precentor is directed also to select the 
boys for the service of the choir. At Lincoln and Lichfield, the office 
,of the Precentor is equally extensive and laborious. 


Queen Elizabeth participated also in the interest displayed by her 
father for the due performance of cathedral worship. In the first year 
of her reign, this sovereign issued her commands that no estate belong- 
ing to music schools should be alienated; and she appears to have held 
in especial regard the choir at Windsor. ‘“ Whereas,” she writes, “ our 
Castle of Wyndsor hath of old been well-furnished with singing men 
and children,—We, willing it should not be of less reputation in our 
days, but rather augmented and increased,” &c.: and all deans and 
canons were in general terms directed to take especial care that the 
statutes, and laudable customs of their church, should be diligently ob- 
served. 

Now, then, let us consider how far the deans and canons have fol- 
lowed up all these excellent laws for the encouragement of sacred music 
in our cathedrals: and first as to those in the metropolis. Westminster 
Abbey possesses at this time the immense annual revenue of about 
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£30,000, from which the public have no return except the present (so- 
called) performance of the service. It might be supposed that the deans 
and prebendaries of this collegiate church, would have thought it indis- 
pensable to render that service as impressive and solemn as possible ; 
and that within the time-hallowed walls of the Abbey, at all events, 
music should be in its high and palmy state. As may be imagined, the 
founders of the Abbey left the lands from which this immense revenue 
is derived, fairly and equitably amongst the different members of the 
college. The statutable stipends of the present members were thus 
fixed by Henry VIII. ‘i 

£ fe te if 




































me «@ 
eer eee 232 10 OU We I GRE no dcnccscens 
12 Prebendaries,each .... 28 5 0 2 Sacrists, each.. ae 4 
4 Minor Canons, each* .. 12 8 0 2 Vergers, each .......... ¥ 
12 Singing Men,each .... 10 0 O 4 Bell-ringers, each ...... 613 4 2 
TGHRBOINY hy ccsesuccens 10 0 0 1 Organ-blower¢,........ 500 1 
1 Master of the Boys...... 10 0 0 i 


The following statement will show to what a large amount the income 
arising from the Abbey lands have progressed; and it will be found 
that these improvements, progressions, augmentations, or excrescences 
as they may be termed, have been most carefully confined to the Dig- 
nitaries, whilst the Minor Canons, Lay Vicars, Organist, Master of the 
Boys, and Choristers, have been almest altogether excluded from any 
participation therein. 

Augmentation Fund. 





& awd ¢.s d. 

To the Dean (2 shares), .3333 18 6: 4 Senior Boys, each ...... 913 4 

12 Prebendaries (each) ....1757 9 3 6 Junior Boys,each ...... 413 4 
4 Minor Canons each .... 33 8 0 | 2 Saerists,each ... ...... 05 0 
12 Singing Men,each .... 25 6 O 2 Vergers,each ..... we OEE 
5 CEE sv cncccvcsecesc 20 0 0 4 Bell-ringers, each 050 
1 Master of the boys... .. 20 U0 U 1 Organ-blower .......... 050 





These sums, when added to those of the first table, will give the real 
amount of income now received by the members of the Abbey, and is 
thus apportioned : 


£.. &'4 £. 8. d. 

To the Nean ........-. 3571 8 G}| 4 Senior Boys,each ...... 13 0 0 

12 Prebendaries, each .... 1785 14 3: 6 Junior Boys, each ...... 8 0 6 

4 Minor Canons,each .. 4516 0 2 Sacrists, each .......00- 618 4 

12 Singing Men,each.... 35 6 O 2 Vergers, each ......cce0 618 4 
1 Organist ....000006 . 380 0 0 4 Rell-ringers, each...... 618 4 « 

1 Master of the Boys... SO 0 0 1 Organ-blower ........ 55 0 


Thus it will appear that the original salaries of the Prebendaries were 
in relation to those of the Lay Clerks, or Vicars Choral as 28.25 to 10, 
or not quite three times the amount. Instead, therefore, of dividing the 
augmentation funds equitably, the Deans and Prebendaries have taken 
nearly the whole, and split it into fourteen shares, the Dean taking two 
unto himself. It may be observed, that the letters patent of Elizabeth 
consign and guarantee all the privileges and benefits to the Dean and 
Prebendaries, “ and to such other persons as from thenceforth shall have 
benefice, office, or dignity, in the said collegiate church.” The writer 





* The John Bull, in an excellent leadcr on this subject, states this sum at £14, 8s. The 
Harmonicon at £16. But we believe we are correct in the amount. 

+ By the will of Dr. Busby, it appears the Doctor bequeathed a sum of three pounds to Le 
paid annually to the bellows-blower “ to keep his monument clean ;?’ a bequest which we we 
led to understand is withheld, and has been so for a long pertod.. 
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of the Epistle of Jeremy observes, ‘“‘ Sometimes also the priests convey 
from their Gods the gold and silver, and bestow it upon themselves ;” 
verily this looks not unlike the practice of that order of priesthood.— 
When the Prebendaries had £28. 5s. per annum, the Minor Canons 
had nearly half that sum, viz. £12. 8s.: the Organist, Master of the 
Boys, and the Lay Clerks, more than a third, viz. £10. Now, when the 
increased revenue of the Abbey gives the Prebendaries £1785. 14s. 33d., 
the Minor Canons receive £45 per annum, and the Lay Clerks £35, 
“it does seem strange, most strange,” says the editor of the “John 
Bull,” “that such a disproportion should have grown up, or rather 
down, between the different incomes of the chapter, and its officers, in 
the course of time.” 

The Dean, farthermore, occupies a stately mansion, garden, &c., 
adjoining the abbey. The Prebendaries, also, we believe, have houses. 
Had the organist, and master of the boys, no house? The vicar chorals 
no lodgings? and what became of the boys, asks the indignant reader ? 
It appears that westward of the Gatehouse was an old chapel of St. Anne, 
over against the which the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond 
and Derby, and mother to King Henry the VII., erected an alms-house 
for poor women: which was afterwards turned into lodgings for the 
lay vicars or singing men of the college. ‘These houses formed a part 
of an augmentation granted at the Restoration to the choir men; but 
whether in lieu of provisions, which the letters patent secured (“all 
persons to be provided with tecessaries for livelihood”), we know not. 
These houses it is presumed were occupied originally by the choir men ; 
but it appears in 1718 they were let out on lease, and are now the 
leasehold property of the Messrs. Elliott, the brewers, the deed by which 
they hold possession expiring in 1837. In the first instance, it seems 
hat the fines and the rents were equally divided among the twelve 
icar chorals; but, by some inexplicable arrangement, the fine and 
nnual rent paid by the Messrs. Elliot is shared by seven only of the 
twelve. Of four other parcels of freehold grounds, forming the remain- 
ing part of the augmentation granted in 1662, the choir men are in 
utter ignorance, neither have the dean and chapter given any account 
of the rents, or the “ excrescences,” or improvements arising thereupon. 
The particulars of this augmentation is fully disclosed in a vellum ms. 
now in the British Museum, in the hand writing of Dr. Busby, the 
ceclebrated Master of the Grammar School, and who was also treasurer 
of the abbey. ‘This book contains his disbursements for the year, and 
confirms the statement before alluded to respecting the incomes of the 
prebendaries and singing men. Henry Purcell it appears received £10 
per annum as master of the boys: the singing men had twenty-nine 
shillings allowed them for dinners on each of nine holidays: eight 
pounds was allotted for the organist’s house: and four pounds given to 
a John Hill “ for playing on the cornet in the church this year.” But 
the statuies drawn up by Dr. Byll, the first dean in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, dated 1560, refer in very explicit terms to the residences of 
the choir men.” ‘* The master of the queresters hath allowed him a 
house, and four pounds in regard, and three pounds six shillings and 
four pence for every une of the ten queresters, besides a yearly lyvery 
every one, and a bushell of wheate weekely > the ministers and synging 
men have every one of them houses and forty shillings allowed them 
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over and above their stipends in regard yearly.” In 1777, the Dean 
and chapter obtained an Act of Parliament to take down the houses 
belonging to the minor canons and singing men, upon the condition 
that others should be erected—a condition which we hardly need observe 
has never been fulfilled. It is clear, therefore, that ample provision 
was made for the singing men and choristers; that the cathedral became 
a kind of school for sacred music; that the boys had a scholastic edu- 
cation bestowed on them, and were well provided for in every way. 

But our readers may naturaily enquire, surely these paltry sums of 
£35 per annum are not the only remuneration allowed the organist and 
lay vicars for their attendance at the abbey; and, if not, how does the 
additional income acerue, seeing that the Dean and Chapter have 
appropriated the bulk of the endowments to their own use, and what 
remuneration have they in place of their houses? Instead of a house, 
the vicar choral of 1836, on his first entrance in the choir, receives 
annually a sum of money, not more than sufficient to pay for a decent 
first floor for one week, which progresses by a very slow growth up to, 
we believe, about six or seven pounds, according to the length of time 
he has been in the choir. But, in order to secure the services of eligible 
persons, the salaries are increased by what is termed tomb money, or 
money taken for showing the different parts of the church. Up to the 
year 1826, the minor canons and gentlemen of the choir were in the 
habit of dividing the tomb money equally among themselves ; but in 
consequence of some misunderstanding, the matter was brought before 
the House of Commons, and subsequently the Dean and Chapter have 
taken the tomb money into their own hands, and guarantee the gentle- 
men of the choir and minor canons each the sum of seventy pounds 
annually. It appears that, on the motion of Mr. Hume, the following 
return was made by the Dean and Chapter to an order of the House. 
MONEY TAKEN AT THE TOMBS. 


&. & & 
BODE occ sites ciocccvescesscsnncesesscesene 648 11 11 
BED ctcndaccecvsdecuccenesusanassncuasee 2317 9 3 
FEED cecccccvccccscceseconcecccecsccceces 166413 9 
BEE Ue bdeeCEC Ce Kcanccavceneenceconewnens 1529 10 5 
BED cht dedi veccdieccescccccsivactbeueeses 1585 0 0 


“ All the above sums have been received by the minor canons and 
gentlemen of the choir, and divided among themselves after portions 
allowed to officers of the choir (guides). The Dean and Chapter neither 
interfering nor knowing when the division was made.” 

By order of the Dean and Chapter, 
G. G. VINCENT, 

March 16th, 1826. Chapter Clerk.” 


Since thls date, the Dean and Chapter, by a subsequent return, do 
not appear to succeed so well in extracting from the pockets of the 
public the small pittance which the minor canons and singing men 
receive for performing the service at the Abbey. The eight succeed- 
ing years produced the following sums :—1826, £718 5s. 9d.; 1827, 
£1581 16s. Od.; 1828, £1632 7s. 9d.; 1829, £1363 12s. 6d.; 1830, 
£1360 10s. 3d.; 1831, £1083 12s. 6d.; 1832, £1142 7s. 6d.; and 
1833, £669 10s. 9d. for the half year. Thus, during twelve years, 
seventeen thousand pounds and upwards have been raised by a com- 
pulsory tax on the public to keep up the musical service of Westminster 
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Abbey. Let our readers take a pen, and ascertain the amount received 
by the Dean and Prebendaries during the same time, and the sum totah 
will appear almost incredible. 


The effect of these proceedings is, that the Cathedral service at 
Westminster Abbey has completely lost its peculiarly distinguishing 
feature—that of antiphonal performance. Notwithstanding the low 
stipends, there are still members of the choir possessing great talent 
and of high respectability ; and we must do them the justice to observe, 
that when not attending their duties in person, there are deputies 
present equally deserving commendation. But how are three or four 
persons to sustain the antiphonal character of our cathedral service ? 
Let our readers but imagine the scene which daily takes place at the 
Abbey to occur in the Hanover Square Concert Rooms, and figure to 
themselves one singer standing up to respond to three others opposed to 
him; would not such an exhibition be received with seorn and 
ridicule? Think of performing a 4 or 5-part anthem with three voices— 
a choral composition of Purcel or Gibbons with three voices! of neces- 
sity the organist is compelled to lay aside the use of the great efforts of 
our Cathedral composers; and such Anthems as the “ Hosanna” of 
Gibbons, the “ O God, my God” of Purcel, and the “Call to remem- 
brance” of Battishill, are sealed works on the week day. Then, as to 
the state of the art in our ecclesiastical foundations, let our readers but 
compare the prodigality of intellectual wealth and resource displayed 
in the choral works of Bach and Beethoven, with the barren and insipid 
chords of such writers as King and Arnold—composers whose services 
form the usual performance of the week. Think even of the services of 
Bird, Farrant, Child, Blow, and others, and bring them into contact 
with such movements as the lovely quartett in Mendelssohn’s new 
oratorio; the quartett, “ Blest are the departed,” in the Last Judgment’ ; 
and the first chorus in the ‘ Crucifixion,’ the compositions of Louis Spohr ; 
and surely the thought will naturally arise, that there are yet bound- 
less stores of beauty and profound thought unappropriated to ecclesias- 
tical purposes. Every person will readily admit the great strides which 
the art has made during the last ten or twenty years; but has any thing 
like a corresponding alteration taken place in our church music? Has 
it even in any way improved, or rather may we not ask, has it maintained 
its original excellence ? 










































(To be continued.) 


THE FLUTE. 


WE have received a letter, signed Pu1to-FLauto, containing some 
strictures upon the article “ On the Flute,” in our Thirty-sixth number. 
The writer’s chief object is to call attention to a recent improvement on 
the mechanism of the flute, which, he says, has been omitted to be 
noticed in the article in question. What he says respecting it may be 
worth the attention of flute-players, and therefore we quote it :—‘ I was 
much surprised to find omitted one of the most useful improvements 
made within these two years by those celebrated makers, Messrs. Rudall 
and Rose, viz. their patent turning head. It is not my province to de- 
scant further on its merits, as those gentlemen will be happy, I make 
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no doubt, to show the same to any one desirous of trying and seeing it.” 
We ave inclined to agree with the writer of the article referred to, in 
thinking that the flute has been improved till its true character has been 
impaired, if not destroyed: but an invention, which has for its object 
: the attainment of better ¢ntonation, without affecting the quality of the 
; tone, must be a real improvement. 
t 








































The letter-writer then mentions a number of flute-players, whose 
names, he says, have been omitted in the article. He might have ob- 
served, that it is not the author’s object, in the series to which that article 
belongs, to give a catalogue raisonné of performers on the various instru- 
ments treated of. Had he introduced the names mentioned by Puito- 
Fiauto, it is evident that he might, with equal justice, have given a 
great many more. 

Pui.o-l'Lauto thus confutes our contributor’s remarks on M. Drouet. 
“The idea of Drouet’s playing being in a style of ‘antics and harle- 
quinades’ What flute-player is there that can give the same effect 
to his music as he does? I answer boldly, none!” Granted: Drouet 
alone can give full effect to Drouet’s music; but the question remains, 
4 what is Drouet’s music when all possible effect is given to it? “ As 
: well,” continues our correspondent, “ might the fiddlers of the present 
age attempt to compete with Paganini and Ole Bull in their antics and 
harlequinades. They cannot; and it would be better for them to 
assume a Virtue, if they have it not, than to attempt to detract from the 
really great; as it but adds the more to their repute to find the cavillers 
so far behind.” Were Mr. Drouet to see this outrageous eulogy, he 
would be inclined, we should think, to cry “ Save me-from my friends!” 
Is De Beriot one of the fiddlers of the present age, who are sneered at 
in the above passage? This poor scraper, indeed, we verily believe, 
does not think of competing with Paganini or Ole Bull; nor do we 
suppose that the flute-blower, Nicholson, aspires so high as to emulate 
the exploits of M. Drouet. 

We will not do Mr. Rudall the injustice to quote the passage, in 
which the letter-writer attempts to exalt the playing of that gentleman, 
at the expence of “ the unmeaning chromatic nonsense” and “ vulgar 
noise of Nicholson.” Mr. Rudall would hardly thank us for so bringing 
him before the public. 

Puito-Fiavuro’s concluding fling at “ these amateurs, as they call 
themselves,” indicates the class to which he himself belongs; for 
general reflections against the amateurs of music—a large body spread 
over every part of the kingdom, and containing a great mass of intelli- 
gence, knowledge, and practical skill—are found to be indulged in 
uniformly and exclusively, and from motives easily understood, by per- 
sons in the lower grades of the musical profession. 





THE LITTLE PROPHET OF BQAHMISCHBRODA. 
(Continued from page 185.) 


Cuapter VI. 
Anp after my shepherdess, whom I call my shepherdess because she 
pleased me, had comforted my shepherd (for I call him mine seeing 
that he contributed to my delight), and after they had caressed one 
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another, and said all that they had to say, they took their departure. 
And a woman entered with long strides, and she fell against the side 
of the scene, and she knitted her brows, and shook her fists, and I 
thought to myself of a truth she is sadly out of temper. And it seemed 
to me, that she threateved me; and that vexed me, for I am passionate 
and love not to be threatened ; and he who was next to me said unto 
me, “ Nay, she threatens me ;” and he who was next to him said, “ No, 
it is me whom she threatens.” And I sought to find out the cause of 
her rage; for her part was very sorrowful, and I discovered that it was 
impossible for me to make it out. And she held in her hand a wand, 
which wand was full of mystery, because the poet said thas it was so; 
and by means of this wand she was able to know and to do every thing, 
except sing, for sing she could not, nevertheless she thought she could. 
And I heard her shriek fearfully; and behold her veins were swoln, 
and her face was like unto purple, and her eyes were strained out of 
her head, and ! was sore afraid for her. And I became aware that the 
singers of Wischral, who met at the Eagle of the Glorious Apollo, 
could do nothing like unto the lungs of this enchantress, even after 
they had eaten well and drank well, and I said, “ Alas, that they should 
not be here to hear this enchantress. They would no longer carry their 
heads so high, and they would greet us students more kindly when we 
took off our hats unto them.”—And this enchantress awoke the dead 
with her voice, although it was out of time, and enough to drive the 
living away; and I said to myself, “ Doubtless the dead who are buried 
in this place have by nature leathern ears.”—And there came in an old 
grey-headed man, whom the woman with the wand called young (for 
the poet had called him a young man), although sixty years had passed 
pver his head, and he gurgled before the people, for he wished that it 
ould seem that he sang. And I found this irreverent, and his gurgling 
ndured for a long time, even until his part came to an end, and I said 
to myself, “ Seeing that this man stands in need of so many requisites 
for singing, it were good that he should be told, say thy ‘ say, and sing 
it not, peradventure thou wilt say it well; for 1 am cunning, and 
capable ef good advice. —And his gurgling made me laugh, and when 
I would have made myself merry with him, he prevented me by his 
performance; for I saw that he was an honest man, for he possessed 
both dignity and nobleness, and he moved his arms like unto no one 

else. 

Cap. VII. 

And I beheld another man who did still better; and there arose a 
ery, * La Chaconne! La Chaconne!” and he spake not a word, and I 
marvelled at him; for he moved his body, his arms, and his legs, on 
all sides, and he was handsome, and when he twisted himself was he 
still handsomer, and his name was Dupré.—And there came in a pea- 
sant and his companions, and I concluded that these were disguised 
musicians ; and I judged rightly; for they described upon the floor 
the airs which were played, and I counted from their steps the octave 
of every dance, and the reckoning was true, ard I admired their dance, 
for I understood the music—seeing that I am clever.—And I beheld 
dancers and jumpers without number, and without end ; and this was 

_ called a Festival, nevertheless it was none, for there was no joy in the 
same ; and there seemed as if there would be no end to it, and I thought 
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that it was sport to the people to jump, although their faces were right 
long, and myself and the other spectators were so weary.—And their 
dances put the singers to confusion almost every instant, for when they 
were in the mood to deliver their sweetest passages, the jumpers and 
dancers came forward and interrupted them; for it was well known 
how to make the singers give place in an instant to the dancers, although 
the Festival was appointed for the singers only, for so had the poet 
declared ; yet if they had anything to say, they were only permitted to 
come into the circle, and to say it, upon condition that they withdrew 
again as soon as they had said it. And I found that we managed these 
things better in Germany, where our actors have nothing in common 
with the dancers, so that these last only come forward after the others 
have played their play toan end.—And I bethought me the Poet would 
go well nigh mad, when he beheld these jumpers, who interrupted the 
entertainments of the people, and yet spake never a word. 
Cap. VIII. 

And I was wearied in this manner fer two hours and a half, with the 
hearing of minuets and airs, which they call Gavottes, and of other 
pieces which they entitle Rigadons, Tambourins, and Country Dances: 
all these being mixed with detached scenes of symphonious singing, 
such as we sing at our Vespers even unto the present day, and with 
some songs, which I have heard played in the suburbs of Prague, that 
is to say, at the “ White Cross,” and at the “Grand Duke Joseph.” 
And I became aware that in France this was called an Opera, and I 
noted it down in my pocket-book that I might not forget it. 


Cap. IX. 

And I was well pleased when the curtain fell, and I said, “ Oh, that 
I may never see thee drawn up again!” And the voice, which had 
led me thither, laughed, and 1 knew thereby that he made merry at 
me; and I was sore displeased, for by nature J love not to be made a 
mockery of.—And it said, “ Go to the ball rooms of Prague; that shalt 
thou not, for such is not my will. And thou shalt pass the night here, 
and write my commands, which I shall dictate to you, and thou shalt 
publish them unto the people, whom I whilom loved, but who have 
become hateful unto me from the magnitude of their defects. And 
thou shalt have them printed, if thou canst find a printer to print them ; 
for lying has taken possession of the press, and the truth is no longer 
printed with good will.” And I hearkened unto the voice, because my 
mother had said unto me. “ Attend to what is said unto you.” And I 
spake unto the voice saying, “I will render obedience to<thy will, if 
thou wilt take pity upon me, and wilt not punish me too severely. Keep 
them, then, I pray thee, from singing while I write down thy com- 
mandment, and deliver me from the fear of seeing them begin afresh 
that thing which they call an Opera. For their singing has set my 
teeth on edge, and their playing has put me on the rack. Their misery 
makes one peevish, and when they are merry, one grows weary of their 
mirth.”—And the voice replied to me kindly, saying, “ Of this thou 
mayest be certain, for thou art my son, and thou wert dear unto me, 
even before thou hadst composed the three Minuets for the Carnival of 
Prague, the second of which is in the minor. And they shall sing no 
more, and thine ear shall have rest; for they are sore exhausted, and 
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the players, and the chopper of wood, yea, even the fiddler of the 
orchestra, have need of rest, for soon shall another performance follow 
this one. And I thought to myself, it were far easier for the lungs to 
blow a horn in the woods of Boehmischbroda, from the rising up of the 
sun to the going down of the same, than to sing Alto three times a-week 
in their Opera. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Rome.—Mme. Ronzi de Begnis, so long a favourite in this country, has re- 
sumed, at the Teatro Valle at Rome, her character of ‘ Prima donna seria.’ 
She was greatly admired in Italy, and so great was the pleasure afforded by 
the prospect of her re-appearance, that it is said the music-loving Romans 
could scarcely refrain from taking off their hats to the yard-and-a-half long 
posting-bills in which the fact was announced. 

The Spanish maestro, Tomas Genues (whom the Italians persist in always 
calling Genoves, who produced, in the autumn of 1835, at Bologna, an opera 
entitled ‘Zulma,’ wrote this Spring another opera, gratis, for the Teatro Valle 
at Rome. It was called ‘La Battaglia di Lepanto,’ and abounded in noisy 
parts for Signora Trumpet and Signor Drum. Every thing was prepared with 
the greatest splendour, and bills announcing the date of its first performance, 
were posted in every corner of Rome. The grand rehearsal took place on the 
day preceding, when the maestro was not altogether pleased with his seore— 
so collected all the parts together, with the view as he said of curtailing and 
amending them. When, lo and behold, the maestro starts off by night from 
the holy city, taking with him bag and baggage,—voice parts—instrumentat 
parts—in fact every note of the opera, leaving indeed nothing behind but this 
note for the astonished manager :—* As I discovered at the rehearsal that my 
opera was not ripe for representation, I have come to the hasty resolution 
which my reputation demanded, that both myself and my opera should flee 
from this place, All your attempts to find me will be in vain. Farewell,— 
your’s very truly—Tomaso Genues.” 

The astonishment of the manager may be conceived ; his loss, however, was 
not in fact so great as he at the time believed it to be. The piece appeared 
afterwards at Rome, (which was more than its composer ventured to do), and 
was found to be altogether a very inditferent affair. 





SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. A correspondent informs us, that in addition to the “ Pro- 
fessional Society of Musicians” in that city, (described in No. 36 of ‘ The 
Musical World’) there is the “ Leith Philharmonic,” which consists of 
amateur and professional mcmbers, supported by annual subscriptions of one 
guinea. Their orchestra is a good one, led by Mr. R. B. Stewart. Also the 
St. Cecilia Society, which ranks among its members the first professional 
talent in Edinburgh. It was established for the worthy purpose of affording 
amateurs an opportunity of taking a part in the orchestra. It is a strictly 
private society ; but the good effects of its institution have been witnessed by 
the desire created among amateurs to study the different orchestral instru- 
ments in concert, which would little interest them in private performance: 
They meet weekly for practice. Besides these societies, there are the ‘“ Har- 
monists” and “ Apollo” Glee-clubs, where that class of music is performed 
Pa ng admirable manner, conducted by that skilful accompanyist, Mr 
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CONCERTS. 
Mr. Rosrnson’s ConcertT.—This gentleman gave a Concert on Tuesday 
evening, at the Hanover Square Rooms, and which was well attended. Mr. 
Harper played a solo on the trumpet; and Miss Hopkins, a pupil of Mrs. 
Anderson, Hummel’s “ Rondo brillante” in A. The rest of the performance 
was vocal. Miss Hawes sang ‘ Through the wood;’ Mr. Wilson ‘ The fairy 
boy ;” and Mr. Hobbs ‘ Bird of the Greenwood.’ Mr. Robinson himself 
sang ‘The kiss,’ by Mr. T. Cooke; and ‘ My pretty Jane,’ in which he was 
encored. The other performers were, Miss Woodyatt, Mrs. Pearce, Messrs. 
Fitzwilliam, Hawes, and Bellamy. The audience appeared gratified by their 
entertainment. 

WEsTERN City GLEE CLup.—Mankind are divided into two great classes: 
those who can sing, and those who cannot. This prosperous society is vased 
on a thorough recognition of this principle, and is consequently one of the best 
in the Metropolis. No attempts at individual display ; no incomplete casting 
of the parts, mar that equality and precision so requisite to this class of music. 
The club meets at the Dr. Johnson’s Tavern in Fleet-street, on Monday even- 
ings, from haif-past eight o’clock till half-past eleven. At the last meeting, 
the bill of fare comprised the following Glees: ‘If love and and all the world ;’ 
‘My dear Mistress;’ ‘Fill high;’ ‘Shall 1, wasting in despair ;’ ‘ Discord, 
dire sister :’ ‘Great Father Bacchus :’ ‘ Lape é laserpe;’ ‘ Cold is Cadwallo’s 
tongue;’ ‘ When shall we three meet again?” and, ‘ Fill me, boy.’ The last, 
anda song by Mr. Robinson, (‘A rosebud by my early walk’) were the encores 
ofthe evening. Messrs. Robinson, Dando, Turner, Longhurst, Chubb, Field, 
and Atkins, were the singers. Mr. Longhurst presided at the piano-forte, of 
which he very judiciously made no more use than was absolutely necessary. 
The subscription is very moderate ; and the tavern charges are remarkably 
reasonable, 

Mrs. SEweELL’s Concert.—This lady, who is the daughter of the late Mr. 
Horn of Windsor, and sister of Mr. Charles Horn the composer, took her 
benefit concert at the Argyll Rooms last evening. Sir George Smart con- 
ducted, assisted at the piano-forte by Mr. Attwood. Mr. Blagrove, Mr. Card, 
Mrs. Sewell and Mr. Hollis, were the instrumental performers; Miss Clara 
Novello, Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Geesin, Miss Bruce, and Miss Hawes; Messrs. 
Giubilei, Balfe, Horncastle, Robinson, Moxley, Hawes, A. Giubilei and Bel- 
lamy, were the vocalists. 





PROVINCIAL CONCERTS. 

Mr. Bocusa AND Mr. OLE B. Butt—gave a Concert at the Assembly 
Rooms, Bath, on the 2nd of December, which was attended by upwards of 
seven hundred of the élite of this city and neighbourhood. The vocal part of 
the Concert was sustained by Mrs. George Wood, Miss Bartlett, and Mrs. 
E. Loder; assisted by Mr. Bianchi Taylor, Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Miller. 
Mrs. G. Wood, upon this, her first appearance before a Bath audience, made 
a successful debut, and was effective in ‘ Il soave é bel contento;” in “ Qui 
la voce,” from the opera of I Puritani; and the ballad of “ Kathlin O’More.” 
Mr. Bochsa performed anew MS. concerto for the harp, (his own composition) 
in which all the peculiarities of his execution on that instrument were dis- 
played. It was also distinguished by peculiarly happy effects in instrumen- 
tation, and which were ably brought out by the band. Mr. O. Bull’s first 
piece was his ‘“ Adagio amoroso, e polacca guerriera;” the second was the 
“Conversation musicale” with Mr. Bochsa, upon the subject of “ Deh con 
te,” from Norma; the third, his quartett upon one violin; and lastly, the 
old joke of the EXTEMPORANEOUS duet,—an attempt to be made only by 
persons who possess unusual confidence in their own powers—of face, with 
equal contempt for the understandings of their auditory. 
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Tue CambripGr Purmwarmonic Soctery—commenced their fifth season 
on Tuesday, in last week. Mr. Venna was the leader, Mr. Tapfield the con- 
ductor. The principal singers were, Miss ¥. Wyndham, of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and Mr. C. H. Purday; assisted by Messrs, Ling, Piper, and Free- 
mantle. The young lady gave much satisfaction in Donizetti’s “ Io l’udia,”’ 
and in the ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray,” in which she was warmly encored, 
Mr. Purday sang “ The white squall,” and “ Ten years ago ;” and the duet 
“ Flow gently Deva,” was very nicely executed by the same gentleman and 
Mr. Ling, who possesses a voice of sweet quality. The two Messrs. Venna, 
Wood, and Gifford, performed one of Haydn’s quartetts in a style which 
deserved far greater approbation than it received from the audience. A flute 
solo by Mr. Nicholls, and which was well played, appeared to be better 
appreciated. The choruses “ Sound the loud timbrel,” and “ Zadok the 
priest,’ were sung with precision and effect. The band played in a style that 
would have done credit to many a London orchestra. 

Starrorp Harmonic Society.—This society gave its first private concert 
for the season in the Assembly Room of the Shire Hall, on Tuesday evening. 
The attendance was numerous and respectable; and the performances went 
off with great éclat. We congratulate the amateur performers of the society 
on the decided improvement in their style of playing since the last season. 
They began well; but they now execute their pieces with more confidence, 
and enter more fully into the spirit of the compositions they perform. The 
concert of Tuesday evening was highly creditable to all concerned in its 
arrangement and execution. Mr. Fletcher, of Birmingham, led with judg- 
ment; and Mr. George Hay, the conductor, performed the part assigned him 
with good taste and spirit. Miss Dunn, the principal vocalist, sang four 
songs during the evening, ina pretty style. She was most successful in 
Weber’s song, ‘ Oh give me but my Arab steed,’ which was encored. The 
accompaniment to this (by Mr. G. Hay) was rather too loud. Mr. Robert 
Blythe, jun. played a Bassoon Concerto. Here again the accompaniment was 
too loud. A Concertante, by Mr. Hay on the piano, and Mr. James Matson 
on the flute, was exceedingly well played; it wasencored. The great novelty 
of the evening, however, was the performance of three Chorusses. We are 
glad to find the Society has directed its attention to this department of vocal 
music. They already muster about thirty voices. On the present occasion 
they sang together for the first time in public ; and a very encouraging begin- 
ning it was. We would exhort them by all means to perseverance. 


ADVICE GRATIS. 
To the Conductor of a Concert during the performance of a Symphony. 
A.ways, upon the commencement of any extremely beautiful passage, over 
which the composer “has marked “ pp dolce possibile,” and with which the 
audience are in such an extacy of subdued delight, that you may hear a pin 
fall,—announce your own importance by a tolerably long and, to a certain 
degree, powerful “ Hush!” directed towards the orchestra, and driven through 
the teeth thus: H—I—S—H!! You may, by this means, certainly annoy 
a few fastidious ears, and rouse a few drowsy old ladies; but never mind that. 
You will most likely earn the character of an extremely careful and clever 
conductor. Mem. Do not make the noise any more like a goose than you 
can help, lest some wag take it into his head to roast you. 
To the Leader. 

Stand up in the middle of the orchestra, and flourish your bow right and 
left. Never mind your part; there will be plenty of fiddles without you, 
and the occasional weakness of the leading melody will scarcely be felt among 
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so many; besides, it would be a pity to let the conductor have all the flou- 
rishing to himself. I know it is supposed by many addle-headed old fools, 
that the conductor ought to give and keep the time; but that’s nothing. 
Flourish your bow as enthusiastically as he does his “ baton of harmonic 
command,” and the odds are—you are taken more notice of than he is. By 
the bye, do not on any account let the first flute leave off and flourish his 
instrument too. I dare say he will think he has as much right as yourself; 
but never mind that; don’t let him doit. One of the joints of his flute might 
fly off, and he would create endless confusion, by scrambling down after it. 
To the Orchestra. 

Take your time from the first fiddle; never mind the conductor—he’s 
nobody! Start off ‘ con spirito,” and keep it up well. You may bring ont 
a little stronger, if you can, upon the fortissimos ; but never mind the pianos 
and pianissimos—run over them. An Englishman scorns to have his tongue 
tied; why should he have his fiddle-strings? Besides, what's the use of 
writing notes that are scarcely to be heard ?—fetch them out! and if they are 
good, the more they are heard, the better; its only the thief that hides his 
face; so fiddle away, and if the people say you “ rasp,” tell ’em they know 
nothing about it! I heard the horn-player in the opening movement to the 
overture to Oberon, some time ago, most heroically defy and set at nought 
the ‘il tutto pianissimo possibile,” with which Weber deemed it necessary to 
preface the performance. What was that to him? He was in possession of 
afine-toned instrument; and who was to know it, if he did not let it be 
heard ?—so he “ gave tongue” right manfully. To be sure it did astonish 
the natives, who had rather prematurely prepared their ears for the soft and 
distant singing of the fairy horn; but that could not be helped ;—it’s all very 
well for the gentlemen of the ‘ honourable house” to talk about sacrificing 
the interests of the one for the welfare of the many, but let me tell them it 
won’t do. With you, every man must be heard; and I consider the horn- 
player perfectly justified in seizing upon the three first notes of the overture ; 
they were written for him, and “ why should he not do as he likes with his 
own??? If people don’t like to hear it, let them stop their ears until he has 
finished. 

Ce 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


AN operatic burletta, from the pen of Boz, entitled ‘ The Village Coquettes,” 
the music composed by Mr. Joun Hutvan of the Royal Academy, was per- 
formed for the first time on Tuesday evening, and completely succeeded. The 
time of the drama is laid in the commencement of the last century (1729), 
and the scene in a small country village in England. The plot is extremely 
simple in character, consisting, in its principal movement, of a Squire Norton, 
(Braham) and his friend the Hon. Sparkins Flam, (Barnett) endeavouring to 
seduce the affections of Lucey Benson and her cousin Rose, (Misses Rainforth 
and Smith). ‘The Squire turns out less of a scoundrel at heart than he endea- 
vours to be; and after being exposed by the father, brother, and lover of Lucy, 
he makes ample restitution to his injured tenants, whom, in a moment of re- 
venge he had dismissed from their little farm. These, with Gardner, a la- 
bouring rustic, the lover of Rose, and Harley, who is an off-shoot of the 
“Paul Pry” stock, form the whole of the characters of the drama. Mr. Dickens, 
the author, if not well versed in dramatic composition (how indeed should he 
be, seeing that this is but his second attempt in that most difficult class of 
fiction- writing) has given proof that he possesses much discernment of the re- 
quisite keeping” in his design and treatment of character ; with a healthiness 
of sentiment, and correctness of taste, that in our estimation lift him much 
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above the rank assigned him as a humorous writer: a rank in which, so far 
as our feelings are concerned ; and judgment, when we think of the great 
classical humorists who have preceded him, to us he appears to be in a false 
position. We affect not to be the arbiters in matters of taste, but as a ques- 
tion of individual feeling, we would rather have originated one or two of his 
serious sketches, with some of the scenes in this little drama, than half the 
be-praised and be-quoted humour of the “ Pickwick Papers ;” which, after all, 


is of a character calculated to make a quick appeal only to the great bulk of 


the reading public ; and the great bulk of the reading public Mr. Dickens must 
have correctly estimated by this time. ‘Verily, by this craft he hath his 
wealth,” and who shall blame him for working manfully at it? One contem- 
porary writer denies him merit in toto as a dramatist ; and another is of opinion 
that he must never pretend to be a lyric poet. With regard to the former ac- 
complishment time will show ; and to the latter, we would simply refer to the 
songs in this opera, ‘Love is not a feeling to pass away ;’ ‘Autumn leaves,’ 
‘There is a charm in spring;’ and ‘ My fair home is no longer mine ;” are 
in our opinion, specimens pourtraying a delicate, and nicely ordered taste. 
We could have wished that our limits would have allowed an extract or two, 
with further reference to the judgment displayed by the author, in the 
“keeping” throughout his story. But we must devote the remainder of our 
space to Mr. Hullah, who, to say the least in his favour, has given promise 
in this, his first work, of much future excellence. The principal subject of 
his overture, which is light and graceful, somewhat reminded us of a move- 
mert in Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda’, (we think) called the “ Waffentanz.” It is ex- 
tremely gay and pretty; and, although we allude to the above similarity, 
nothing in the shape of plagiarism is inferred—a reminiscence merely. This, 
without concluding, goes into the opening chorus, ‘ Hail to the merry autumn 
days.’ The first song for Lucy, ‘ Love is not a feeling,’ a very eloquent little 
melody, was sung by Miss Rainforth with appropriate expression and sim- 
plicity of style. In the next song, ‘ Autumn leaves,’ and which must become 
popular, Mr. Bennet acquitted himself to the admiration of all lovers of a 
pure unmeretricious manner. He rested solely upon the sweet and pensive 
character of his music, for producing the requisite effect ; aud he was rewarded 
accordingly by an instant encore. This, and the subsequent air of Mr. 
Braham, ‘ There is a charm in spring,’ are, to our thinking, the most beautiful 
solos in the opera. Miss Smith was also encored in the little playful ballad, 
£Some folks who have grown old and sour ;’ and she sang it with an amusing 
archness and naiveteé. Young Mr. Parry also deserved even more applause 
than he received, for his single song, ‘ My fair home is no longer mine,” in 
which there are some charming effects for the horns. His manner of deliver- 
ing it was little short of perfection—the style so good, and the tone so sweet 
and pure. But the most masterly piece of singing was Mr. Braham’s, in the 
third scene of the first act, “‘The child and the old man sat alone.” We 
never remember to have recognized more thoroughly the effect of musical 
soliloquizing, than he contrived to impart to this charmingly instrumented 
air. 

In the concerted music are one or two very pleasing rounds—the first cho- 
rus, and the opening quartett to the second act, which begins with a round in 
trio upon a very pleasing subject. If the prevailing character of the music 
be somewhat ‘‘ sombre,” as has been objected to it, we must bear in mind, 
that the composer has but followed the sentiments of the poet; and we think 
successfully. One of the most beautiful of the concerted movements, is a 
quintett in the finale; ‘No light bound of stag or hare,’ and which was sung 
in the most perfect accordance by the Misses Rainforth and Smith, Messrs. 
Bennett, Braham, and Parry. It was unanimously encored, and would in all 
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probability have been required a third tlme, had there not been some lack of 
discrimination upon this point already exhibited. 

To conclude, Mr. Hullah appears to have formed his style upon the best of 
the English school, taking advantage, at the same time, of the modern German 
effects in instrumentation. The union is a delightful one. What especially 
gratified ns throughout the performance, was the judicious adaptation of the 
accompaniments ; the instruments were so well chosen, and although suffi- 
ciently effective, were still subordinate to the voices. These were not mobbed 
down, and there was no trickery. The opera was given out for every evening, 
and the author and composer were summoned by the audience to receive their 
congratulations. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Lonpon Mecnanics’ Institut1on—celebrated their thirteenth 
Anniversary on Friday last, with a Conversazione, at which Dr. Birkbeck 
presided, attended by several influential friends, Prior to the Conversazione, 
the whole suite of rooms was thrown open to the company, to view the various 
curiosities, in the way of minerals, fossils, paintings, models, &c. &c. The 
entertainments of the evening commenced with an appropriate address from 
the President, followed by recitations delivered by Messrs. Tucker, Brown, 
Edwards, &c. interspersed with songs, duets, &c. by Mr. C. H. Purday and 
the Misses Flower. Mr. W. Ball also gave two excellent comic songs, one 
of which was encored. The audience, which filled the theatre to the ceiling, 
appeared highly delighted; and the Conversazione concluded at half-past 
eleven o’clock, with “ God save the king” by the band and chorus, 

LivERPoot Music Hatt.—£22,000 subscribed. The intention of the Com. 
mittee is to raise £50,000, and erect a building that shall surpass all others 
appropriated to similar purposes, 

THE YorRK OrGan.—The long pending cause between Mr. Hill and the 
Dean and Chapter of York, came on for trial in the Court of King’s Bench 
on Wednesday morning. The action was brought to recover the sum of 
£3,750, the balance alleged to be due to the builder, after allowing the 
Chapter credit for their payments. It appears that a most needless and 
alarming expense was created by the many contradictory orders the builder 
received. First, the organ was to be erected as at Canterbury—out of sight. 
Then it was to be built over the sereen ; subsequently removed twenty 
inches from the screen; and again, taken down and removed, to gratify a 
whim of the Dean, which he had entertained respecting the situation of the 
organ, in regard to the centres of the arches under which it was placed, 
Lastly, the swell was found to be too high, and Mr. Hill compelled to remove 
its situation, and place it five feet lower. It remained so some little time, 
and has since been removed back to its original position. Dr. Camidge, who 
appears to entertain the novel position held by the Chevalier Neukomm, that 
the twelfths and mixtures have no good effect in a large organ, had directed 
that the twelfths should be taken out, and their places supplied by principals 
and fifteenths! Shade of Sehastiau Bach! it is well for thine ears that York 
Minster is not the place of thine abode. The Chevalier and the Doctor 
should hear the younger Wesley on an instrument by Snetzler or Renatus, 
and they might then understand the union of extreme discords with the most 
brilliant (or, as they would call it, harsh) chorus organ. The cause was 
referred to Mr. Barnewell, a verdict having been taken, by consent, for 
£7,000, the claim made by the plaintiff, without giving any credits. Sir 
William Follett and Mr. Peacock appeared for the plaintiff; Sir Frederic 
Pollock, Mr. Creswell, and Mr. Bailey, for the Reverend defendants. 
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Tre Orrra Burra, for which the English Opera House is engaged, is 
announced to open to-morrow evening, with Donizetti’s opera of ‘ L’Elisir d’ 
Amore.” The performers in it are, Madlle. Blasis, Signors Catone, 'Toeri, 
and Ronconi. ‘11 Furioso,’ by the same composer, is to be brought out next 
week. Mr. Mori is leader, and Signor Benedict, from Naples, is the con- 
ductor. The general character of the orchestra may be anticipated, from the 
single circumstance of Dragonetti and Lindley being in the ranks. The 
general opinion we hear is, that the speculation will be a prosperous one. 

















NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An announced bill of any Concert to be performed, if forwarded to our office, (post paid) 


will ensure an insertion gratis, 
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Operas, Concerts, Sc. for the ensuing week. 


Saturday, Opera Buffa, English Opera House. 
Every Evening, ‘ The Village Coquettes,’ St. James's Theatre. 
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